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NEW TOWNS AND SUBURBS. 
Tue present age is distinguished for the building of 
new towns and the extension of old ones. A Birken- 
head rises in three or four years, as a superior resi- 
dentiary district for the middle classes in connection 
| with a large industrial city. A Swindon or a Crewe 
| springs up in consequence of the necessities of a rail- 
| way. Freehold Land and Building Societies, under an 
ardent desire to improve a certain great house, erect 
| an immense number of little ones, and so constitute 
towns where no towns were before. To London, Glasgow, 
| and other thriving large cities, suburbs equal to many 
third-rate towns are added in the course of a single 
season. The annual addition to the metropolis alone is 
| said to be equal to the whole city of York. Town in one 
| shape or another is, in short, building everywhere. 
|} Atsuch a time, one is reminded of many bad features 
| in the arrangement of old towns, which it is desirable 
| to avoid in the new, and also of many positive con- 
veniences and advantages which modern science and 
taste have brought clearly into view as applicable to 
the laying out and building of new cities. It does not 
appear, however, that much care is taken about such 
matters by those concerned. Even the most obvious 
requirements of health are apt to be overlooked. Each 
proprietor usually seeks to make the most in the way 
of ground-rents of his little estate, without any regard 
to the ultimate convenience of the street arrangements, 
cither within themselves or as regards their connection 
with a neighbourhood. So we have often to regret 
that where an opportunity existed of exemplifying the 
principles for town-building which the present century 
has seen established, a town or district has sprung up 
in which the inhabitants will be little better off than 
the unfortunates condemned to live in cities and 
districts of the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
| seventeenth centuries. : 

Tn England, as is well known, each man enjoys the 
Privilege of following his own instincts of interest, with 
as little interference as possible from any Power merely 
representing that passive generality, the public. In 
some slavish countries, much despised by Englishmen, 
where the state takes a general charge over the inte- 
Tests of the community, the scope of the individual is 
comparatively restricted. Well, we cannot of course 

relapse in that base system. All that we philanthro- 
pists can do with regard to the matter in hand, is to try 
| toenlighten the public as to what they should expect and 
from persons who speculate in town-building— 
| thus giving them a chance of exercising a certain force 
9 Opposition to that activity of the property principle, 
| of which they are apt otherwise to be the victims. 


To begin with the beginning: the public should be 
aware of there being some peculiarities of position 
which are more eligible than others for towns and 
town-districts. We need say nothing of the superiority 
of a gravelly over a clayey soil, for it is universally 
acknowledged. It would be well, however, if the 
public were equally enlightened regarding comparative 
elevation and the general configuration of surface 
which is most advantageous. A school geography of 
our youth expressed its admiration of an arrangement 
of Providence, by which it was found that large rivers 
almost always flowed beside large towns. We are now 
finding that large rivers are not desirable near large 
towns, either for water for culinary purposes, or for 
transportation of goods, as we get much better water 
from hills, and consider railways the best mode of loco- 
motion. It is, moreover, found that the neighbourhood 
of large rivers is generally flat, sometimes swampy ; 
therefore positively ineligible. Very often, beside a 
river there is an alluvial plain of some extent, form- 
ing a tempting site for.a city, and many cities are 
built on such sites; much of Southwark and Westmin- 
ster, for example; much, too, of Glasgow and Perth. 
But no houses whatever should ever be built on such a 
site, for, ground of that kind being in reality the flood- 
course of the river, and indeed formed by its floods, 
any streets built there must needs be liable to frequent 
inundation, and can never have a good outrun for 
drainage. Even where protected by quays and em- 
bankments, there will always be a liability to humidity 
in such grounds; and the existence of the inhabitants 
will be exposed to a continual struggle with nature. 
Strange to say, some such grounds near the metropolis 
—as those at Hammersmith Bridge and the Isle of 
Dogs—are even now about to be covered by buildings, 
in utter defiance of the most obvious dictates of 
wisdom. Were the public duly enlightened on the 
subject, it would afford no encouragement to any such 
projects. 

It is easy to see that the mere plan of streets in 
a new town or district might be accommodated greatly 
to public conveniency, were due foresight exercised. 
There has hitherto been a stupid tendency to streets 
crossing only at right angles, the consequence of which 
is, that in a vast proportion of instances we have to walk 
or drive along the two sides of a quadrangle, instead of 
a diagonal course, by which a large saving of distance 
might be accomplished. No one can go from north- 
east to south-west in London, without thus having 
about. one-fifth added to his journey. Sometimes, as in 
the New Town of Edinburgh, the rectangular course is 
| saben although it has the additional disadvantage of 
| going straight down a hill, whereas a diagonal course 
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would have given a slanting ascent not one-half so 
steep. Oversights, too, are committed in not arranging 
for the bridging over of hollows in certain long streets, 
80 as to save those ascents and descents which are so 
trying for heavy vehicles. All of these disadvantages 
might be easily avoided. Plans of towns, for example, 
ought to include a radiating arrangement of streets, with 
obliquely-crossing lines. It would be well, moreover, 
te cause all main lines to curve slightly, like the beauti- 
ful High Street of Oxford, in order that we might be 
spared such wearisome vistas as Gower Street and 
Baker Street. For the same reason, perfectly flat lines 
of uniform and tame fronts should be avoided. 

It is marvellous to see, in the new districts every 
year built in the outskirts of London, as well as in such 
new villages as that now rising near Reigate under 
the direction of two building societies, that nothing to 
all appearance is thought of but simple rows of houses 
or shops, forming dull streets ; no place left for a school- 
house, for bath or wash houses, for a reading-room, or 
for a village-green, or any other establishment of a 
public nature, beyond at the utmost a church—as if the 
English people had scarcely a single collective habit, 
or a single necessity beyond that of a dwelling and a 
store of merchandise. In an enlightened system of 
building, many public needs would be provided for, and 
in such a way as to secure great conveniency, as well 
as economy. ‘The streets might be so arranged as to 
inelude places for shops and for the servile classes, but 
not in such a way as to make all the meanest details 
of life stand out the most prominently. It might also 
be found advantageous that landlords, or speculating 
building companies, should arrange in a general way 
for much that is now left to individual tenants: the 
payment of the taxes and rates, the charges for gas and 
water, and even for many of the more unwieldy articles 
of furniture, and those least apt to suit a different 
house from that in which they have been first fitted up. 
An association of intelligent persons would do well to 
create a model-town or residentiary district for them- 
selves, exemplifying all these rational plans and devices, 
besides many others which would readily occur to them. 
If thoroughly successful, the example would be followed, 
and it would be found that the members, in securing 
their own superior comfort, had rendered a great 
service to the community. 

The villages now erecting in many parts of the 
eountry by building societies, afford excellent opportu- 
nities, which we should be sorry to see lost, of intro- 
ducing improved modes of construction and arrangement 
of dwellings for the working-classes ; and considering 
the high character for benevolence and talent of several 
of the gentlemen w'ose names are associated with these 
societies, we cannot doubt, that if their attention were 
called to the subject, they would use the means at their 
command to effect the object in view. 

Few things relieve the monotony of a town more 
than some fine trees planted here and there, as every 
one must have remarked who has enjoyed the walks 
on the boulevards in many of the cities on the conti- 
nent, or who has visited the charming villages to be 
found in many parts of our own country— 


Where all the village train, from labour free, 
Lead up their sports beneath the spreading tree. 


Most of our town architects and builders, however, 


seem to be proof against all ideas of poetry and beauty ; 


and their first preparation for the erection of a cluster 
of buildings, is generally to cut down every tree that 
ean afford shade or ornament, or can in any way inter. 
cept the view of their own stiff, staring edifices, Ay 
instance of this Vandalism has just occurred at Totten. 
ham, near London, where cedars and planes of two 
hundred years’ growth, on some land lately appropri. 
ated for the building of small houses—with which, by 
a little ingenuity, they might readily have been made 
to intermingle—have been ruthlessly swept away, 
leaving bald ugliness in place of varied beauty. 

After all, the matter of most pressing concernment 
is healthiness, and on this point much remains to be 
done. Strange as it may appear to an Englishmay | 
possessing a few acres of land, or proposing to lease q 
similar patch for ninety-nine years, he has no right § 


lives of others. He is called upon to leave a manh | 
uninhabited, to drain efficiently any ground he doe | 
build upon, to build on such a scale as to space, and | 


bad unhealthy dwellings on his fellow-creatures, that 
he must live, for there is not the least necessity for his | 
living, if he cannot live as an honest man; and should 
it really appear that the latter coutiagemy ts a 
sible, then he may be assured that the sooner he ceases | 
to live the better. The fact, unfortunately, is that | 
many men calling themselves house-builders, are st | 
this moment pursuing their calling in such a way, that, | 
were they to become house-breakers instead, it would | 
result in a positive gain to the public; seeing that, in | 
following out what they think legitimate trade, they | 
are laying the foundations of an enginery which vill | 
do infinitely more harm than any ever done by Jack | 
Shepherd. 
Man is a social animal. He will build — 
live in them. He has hitherto put up with enormous | 
inconvenience, dirt, and unhealthiness, arising from } 
defective arrangements, for the sake of the benefits he | 
derives from association. From habit and ignorance, 
he often appears as if he hardly felt the troubles 
connected with a city residence, or looked on many of { 
them as unavoidable in the circumstances. | 
lessness of decided change or improvement after a place j 
is built, further disposes him to a stolid content. From j 
all this we wish to rouse him, if possible for the remedy j 
of evils already constituted, but at all events for the | 


prevention of others which are continually coming into j 


operation. Is it quite hopeless for the government to j 


interfere more decidedly and to better purpose with j 
buildings than it now does? When a large part of | 


Hamburg was burnt down in 1842, the senate bought | 


up the ground at a fair valuation, planned new streets j 
on a spacious and elegant scale, and sold spaces to | 


intending builders and private persons. Thus, instead | 


of a re-erection of the town in the bad old style—as jj 


was the case with London after its fire, notwithstanding | 


the remonstrances of Wren—Hamburg rose from its j 


ashes as one of the most beautiful cities in Europe; | 
and, though the building-ground was actually somewhat 
diminished, the senate closed the account of the trans 
action with a loss of only about L.1000. Do English 


freedom and English veneration for property and for | 


individual enterprise positively forbid any control of 
this kind over the construction of new districts of 
towns? If so, it may at least be asked if we are not 
sanctioning the abuse of a good principle. Let us hope 
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out a few ideas which may help in 
enable our unfortunate friend, the 


E CITY OF POETS. 


the world be admonished,’ says a Chinese chro- 
wn of Sing-Shun, on the banks of the 

was once so full of verse-makers, that no 
enter dwelling, workshop, or market-place, 

t hearing of some of them; nevertheless, it is 
to scholars, that the only poem of excellence 
there was one thus inscribed :—To the 
Ears of Dominion: What the Birds say concerning 

How it was published, the mandarins knew 
: but all the learned agreed, that for elegance of 
and depth of wisdom, its like had not appeared 
days of Shere-Shang, the renowned poet of 
md dynasty. Those who had written books 
that much of the poem’s popularity was owing 

the boldness with which it attacked old-established 
institutions not agreeable to the vulgar. ‘The privileges 
of the judges to take bribes, of the governors to lay on 
| fines, and of all officers to exact presents, were set forth 
|| im plain and rustic terms, as though discussed by larks 
| and sparrows among the rice-fields. In palace and in 
temple, in country and in town, there was no ancient 
| right of rank and respectability its verses did not call 
| in question, even to the notable custom of bandaging 
their daughters’ feet, as practised by the best families 
of the Celestial Empire. From the bottom of the 
| Cloudy Mountains to the Yellow Sea, there was no city 
| or college in which this poem was not talked of, except 
within the walls of Sing-Shun, where, strange to say, 
| the composition was utterly unknown. 

Whether it was that every man there had poems of 
his own to consider, or that news travelled slowly on 
the banks of the Kiang-Ha, cannot now be discovered ; 
| but certain it is, that while the scholars of China were 
divided regarding its authorship—some discerning the 
|| style of Hi-Scham, the imperial poet ; others detecting 

| the manner of Carping-Lung, the satirical bard, who 

| had been banished beyond the Great Wall—no notion 
| of What the Birds say was entertained at Sing-Shun, 
| till the inhabitants of that city were aroused to its 
beauties in the following fashion. 
Early one morning, before the rat-sellers and locust- 
|} Men had set up their stalls, a crier, with the usual ac- 
| Companiments of gong and buffalo-horn, passed through 
| every street and lane, proclaiming that the Shadow 
| of the World’s Master—otherwise the governor—com- 
| manded all men, who at all pretended to the powers 
| and privileges of verse-making, within his jurisdiction, 
| to assemble at the market-place by noon next day, that 
| they might have an opportunity of contending for a 
a prize, promised by the chief-mandarin of 
that province to the best poet of Sing-Shun. 
is recorded that next day, before the time-teller 
the mid-day hour on the great gong suspended 
the city dial, every citizen, from fourteen up- 
might be seen in the market-place, with a roll 
per in his hand; while ladies of the highest 
~—ted a were carried thither in sedans, 
with doors of thick lattice- work, through 
see and speak. The governor also came in 
» natn his yellow cap and tassel, the bamboos, 
other emblems of official dignity borne 
; and time being allowed for each and all to 
themselves after the sight of these solemnities, 
| he declared in a speech, commencing with suitable com- 
pliments to the genius and general cultivation of Sing- 
chief-mandarin—whom he honoured 
in right of standing so much nearer to the 
t—had determined to bestow a dress of 
embroidered umbrella, and a porcelain bowl, 


12) 


worth a hundred bars of sycee silver, on the best poet 
among them. The governor added, that as neither 
himself nor the chief-mandarin could attend to literary 
affairs, being entirely occupied with the public good, it 
was his command that they should immediately elect 
three candidates of undoubted merit, whom he should 
send to the palace of Chet-Song, the capital of their 
province, that the Fountain of Honour might make his 
selection. 

The tumult that arose when the governor concluded 
was never before or after equalled in Sing-Shun. 
Every man forthwith elected himself by acclamation, 
and the ladies from the locked chairs were heard 
loudest of all. The Shadow of the World’s Master was 
particularly amazed, that notwithstanding the decorous 
training bestowed on the subjects of the Celestial 
Empire, and the before-mentioned tokens of authority, 
western barbarians couldn’t have shewn more unseemly 
haste to have their merits recognised. They screamed 
their verses into his ears; they pushed their papers 
in his face; and when his guards drove them back 
with the ever-ready bamboos, they climbed the most 
elevated points convenient, and shouted all that ever 
had been said in praise of their productions. What 
still more increased the din was, that no man would 
admit his neighbour’s right to even a hearing. They 
told each other their minds in the plainest terms, from 
the roofs of huts and the steps of temples. Nothing ill 
or abusive was ever said concerning any citizen of Sing- 
Shun’s verses that he did not hear that day. Some 
say the ladies went off into all sorts of scandals; and 
matters were revealed till then unknown in the market- 
place. Chop-sticks were at length drawn, knives 
flourished, and thick-soled shoes thrown about. What 
things would have come to cannot be even imagined ; 
but the governor commanded his people to be taught 
manners after the established mode of China—the 
bamboos were put in requisition, the stocks were set 
up, and for a week after they did not want occupants. 

Order being thus restored, the immediate election of 
the candidates was once more commanded ; but every 
assembly in the market-place for that purpose proved 
the signal for new commotions ; and though the locked 
sedans were prohibited from appearing under high 
penalties, the noise was such as to alarm surrounding 
villages, and bring honest men from mulberry-grove 
and tea-field in terror that the outermost barbarians 
had broken into the empire. 

At length, to preserve the peace of his city, and 
give the wielders of bamboos some rest, the governor of 
Sing-Shun took upon himself the responsibility of 
selecting its three best poets. His biographers mention, 
that at no period of that great officer’s administration 
was there such an amount of presents and panegyrics 
poured into his palace. They also add, that guards 
were kept around it day and night ; and his physician 
prescribed a double allowance of bird-nest soup, to 
support his serenity under the consequent fatigue. 

The governor left it on record among the archives of 
his province, that so much rhyme and scandal he had 
never heard in the course of a long official life; but 
after nine days of hot contention, three candidates for 
the dress of honour, the embroidered umbrella, and the 
porcelain bowl, were selected, and sent under a fitting 
escort to the palace of Chet-Song. 

The first was Kool-Kin, a doctor of laws, who had 
versified all the statutes and half the chronicles of 
China. He required one horse for himself, and two to 
earry his manuscripts; for his special boast was, that 
no man in the province had used more rice-paper. The 
second was Hill-Pin, a young poet whom nobody could 
understand. He carried his complete works in the 
shape of a single roll, filled with odes to Beauty, which 
was also said to be his whole estate. And the third was 
Shall-Nan, the merchant, who, having made his fortune 
on silks and tea, had retired to spend five years on the 
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composition of a poem regarding the Pleasures of Com- 
merce, a copy of which, written on gilt paper, and 
enveloped in silver tissue, was carried before him by 
his chief attendant. 

On their arrival, the chief-mandarin received this 
distinguished party with great condescension in his 
private hall of audience, paved with porcelain tiles, 
inlaid with looking-glasses, and furnished with a screen 
of painted lattice-work, behind which Hin-Su, his 
eldest daughter, the fame of whose learning and accom- 
plishments had spread over the province, sat, to hear 
the examination, and assist her father’s judgment. 
The candidates being informed of this important fact, 
and excused, as men of letters, from more than nine 
mean» were commanded to shew their credentials. 

t was not etiquette for horses to enter the private hall 
of audience, but Kool-Kin and his seven servants had 
brought as much as they could carry. The chief-man- 
darin heard him patiently read for three hours, exclusive 
of the time spent in explaining the chief beauties of the 
doctor’s celebrated poem on the Law of Chinese Succes- 
sion, and then politely requested that the light of his 
wisdom might be withdrawn, and other stars permitted 
to appear. Hill-Pin read through his entire roll, much 
inspirited by sundry taps of applause behind the 
lattice-screen ; and Shall-Nan had, it is believed, for 
once in his life, an audience for his five years’ labour. 

When all had finished, the chief-mandarin looked 
puzzled. Perhaps that was no subject of wonder; but, 
motioning his attendants to withdraw, he said: ‘ Poets 
of Sing-Shun, your compositions are so unrivalled, and 
yet equal in excellence, that human wisdom is not suffi- 
cient to decide which is the greatest! one thing, however, 
will be sufficient: declare to me which of you is the 
author of that most famous poem addressed “To the 
Golden Ears of Dominion,” and spoken of even among 
the northern barbarians,’ 

Hill-Pin shook his head; but the doctor and the 
merchant each broke forth in a declaration that the 
poem in question was part and parcel of his own works. 

‘Fountain of honour!’ cried Kool-Kin, ‘it will be 
found in the fortieth book of my Descent of Justice, 
wherein I address the Father of China thus’—— 

‘It is a false claim!’ cried Shall-Nan. ‘This man 
forgets that the five hundred and fifty-fifth verse of the 
great poem I have just read begins with an invocation 
to the Golden Ears.’ 

The doctor vowed his Descent of Justice was to be 
found at the bottom of the fourth bale, packed on his 
second horse, and would have rushed from the hall to 
find it, but the door was secured without. The mer- 
chant began to read his five hundred and fifty-fifth 
verse with triumphant certainty, when, at a whisper 
from behind the lattice, which stood close by his chair 
of state, the chief-mandarin sounded his golden whistle, 
and an executioner, armed with a drawn sword, stepped 
into the hall. 

‘Poets of Sing-Shun,’ said the chief-mandarin, ‘ the 
dress of honour, the embroidered umbrella, and the 
porcelain bowl are indeed prepared for him that excels 
among you; but behold the reward of him who has 
written What the Birds say concerning China. Which 
of you will claim it?’ 

The doctor dropped his armful of manuscripts, the 
merchant let his gilt paper fall; but with one breath 
they assured the mandarin that the production he men- 
tioned was utterly unknown to them, and had never 
been so much as heard of in their city. 

‘Children of panthers!’ cried the serene bestower of 
rewards, ‘it is false. Those wicked and rebellious 
verses were written in your town. Each of you has 
claimed to be their author; and, according to the justice 
for ever prevailing within the Celestial Empire, if you 
cannot find the veritable writer, and bring him before me 
within twenty days, I swear, by the imperial footstool, 
both of you 


have your reward.’ 


The doctor and the merchant felt strongly inclined 
to accuse Hill-Pin; but, luckily for him, the mandarin 
would not hear a word more, and they were despatched, 
poems and all, back to Sing-Shun, each in the custody 
of two guards, with orders never to lose sight of them 
till the twenty days expired, when the executioner was 
to finish the business on them or the real culprit. 

The consternation of Sing-Shun was great when the 
poets returned with this intelligence. It now appeared 
that the dress of honour, the embroidered umbrella, 
and the porcelain bowl, collectively formed one of those 
ingenious devices to which able Chinese ministers 
occasionally resort, and that the object on the present 
occasion was to discover the author who had addressed 
the Golden Ears. There was sincere regret in the | 
dwellings of rich citizens for gifts unnecessarily 
bestowed on the governor’s door-keeper, fan-bearer, 
and even on that illustrious functionary himself; while 
the poor mourned an equally needless objectation to 
stocks and bamboo. 

On the day of the return, Hill-Pin entered the service 
of a dealer in pickled locusts, and what became of his 
odes to Beauty was never known. Kool-Kin burned 
his two horse-loads of manuscripts. Shall-Nan locked 
up his gilt copy of the Pleasures of Commerce, and he 
and the doctor went round the city with their guards 
in search of the obnoxious poet. Their search brought 
the poem into consideration at Sing-Shun. Men in. 
quired after it, copies were obtained, and for once in 
the history of that renowned city its people talked of 
something besides their own verses. ‘The twenty days, 
however, sped away; and the four wives, among whom 
Kool-Kin and Shall-Nan had each divided his affections, 
might have been left inconsolable widows but for a 
fortunate arrival. 

One morning, as the doctor and merchant went on 
their wonted round, they were accosted by a stranger 
from Tatary, inquiring his way to a certain obscure 
suburb. ‘I am anxious to be surely directed,’ said he; 
‘for I carry letters from the chief of my college at Oran 
to the famous poet Ti-qu-Ting, whose sublime work— 
What the Birds say concerning China—has charmed the 
sons of the north, and cheered the borders of Siberia.’ 

* Shew us his dwelling,’ cried Shall-Nan. ‘ We, too, 
would see the poet;’ and he and Kool-Kin danced for 
joy before him, to the Tatar’s great admiration, till, in 
a humble outskirt of the city, lying among rice and 
cotton-fields on the banks of the Kiang-Ha, they 
reached a low dwelling, thatched with palm-leaves and 
surrounded by a garden, in which a man in peasant’s 
attire, and his wife, scantily veiled, were at work 
planting onions. 

‘ Where dwells the delight of sages, the admonisher | 
of kings, the golden tongue, Ti-qu-Ting?’ said the | 
student from Oran, as he entered the open wicket. 

*I am Ti-qu-Ting,’ said the man, resting on his hoe. 

‘Seize him! bind him! let him not escape!’ cried 
the doctor and merchant; and before the student could 
make another speech, or present his letters, they and 
their guards were hauling Ti-qu-Ting along, in the 
name of the chief-mandarin, followed by his weeping 
wife and two little children, who had crept out of the 
cottage. 

Sing-Shun was shortly made aware that the poet 
had been caught; and large was the escort of kindred, 
friends, and servants, with which Kool-Kin and Shall- 
Nan conducted the poor family in high triumph to the 
palace at Chet-Song. The Tatar student would not be | 
parted from their company. He said his grandchildren | 
would glory that he had seen the execution of the | 
world’s enlightener; and they allowed him to go as 4 
witness against Ti-qu-Ting. \ 

Their reception at the palace was extremely flattering, | 
though it took place in the same private hail of audi- 
ence, with chair of state and lattice-screen ; for there 
were some obscure passages in his poem, of which the 
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‘| accomplished Hin-Su wished to learn the exact meaning, 
|| before the author’s dismission to the land of spirits. 
|| Accordingly, having been duly presented with his wife 
and children, and acknowledged himself, much to the 
|| student’s joy, the writer of What the Birds con- 
\| cerning China, Ti-qu-Ting was brought as near the 
1 lattice-screen as etiquette permitted, a copy of his 
poem was placed in his hands, and the learned lady’s 
|| questions came close and shrill. 
|| Mighty, says a Chinese proverb, are the words of the 
| poet; and so it appeared on this occasion ; for, whether 
|| owing to the well-directed inquiries of the accomplished 
|| Hin-Su—which Ti-qu-Ting always maintained was the 
| true cause—or some extraordinary welling up of wis- 
|| dom in his soul, he read and commented on his poem 
|| with such eloquence, as not only exhibited its beauties 
| in new and startling lights to the amazed mandarin, 
|| but explained into the soundest loyalty its most objec- 
tionable verses. The applause behind the screen was 
unbounded. Before he had finished the first division, 
the mandarin pronounced him guiltless of all crime; 
l at the close of the second, he conferred upon him the 
office of his chief-counsellor ; and, when concluding the 
| third, offered him his daughter in marriage. It was 
| said there had been some difficulty in disposing of the 
|| accomplished Hin-Su, owing to the size of her feet and 
| the thickness of her eyebrow; but, without attempting 
| any investigation of this report, Ti-qu-Ting astonished 
the chief-mandarin, and, the chronicler declares, all 
|| China, by requesting as his chosen reward leave to 
|| return to his humble house and garden beside the 
|| Kiang-Ha, with his rustic wife and two little children. 
|| That extraordinary request was granted. ‘The Tatar 
|| student, who had written every word on five hundred 
|| tablets, suspended round his neck for that purpose, 
soon after published, under the mandarin’s patronage, 
|| a comment on What the Birds say, by which it has 
| been ever since understood and circulated throughout 
the Celestial Empire. The poet met with no further 
|| disturbance concerning it. Kool-Kin and Shall-Nan 
|| returned each to his house and four, but neither of 
|| them ever wrote another poem. Indeed, from the 
| time of this story, verse-making went utterly out of 
| fashion at Sing-Shun, and men ceased to call it the 
| City of Poets. 


THE NEEDLE AND THE MACHINE. 


| Many strange thoughts are awakened by the mention 
|| of the new sewing-machine, which is now trying to 
work its way into use in London and other parts of 
| England. Whether it will succeed or not commercially, 
|| we neither know nor are concerned to inquire; but, as 
|| amechanical contrivance, it deserves a little attention. 
| It has been patented by Mr Bartleet, of the needle- 
| making town of Redditch. According to the character 
given of it by its inventor, the machine ‘ is well adapted 
| for stitching every part of any garment, except the 
buttons and button-holes, whether the work be coarse or 
|| fine, light or heavy ; also for caps, gaiters, boots, shoes, 
|| corsets, sacks, bags, sailcloth, tents, rick-covers, &c. 
1 machine is so simple in its construction and 
|| action, that it may be worked by a child, and will sew 
| Secircle, curve, or turn an acute angle, quite as well as a 
| straight line. ‘The machine will sew one yard or more, 
| * from 600 to 1000 stitches, per minute ; and from its 
| uniform regularity, the work is far superior to what 
}| can be obtained from any other method.’ High praise 
|| this, but the machine is certainly a pretty bit of mechan- 
| ism. The attendant adjusts the piece of cloth upon a 
flat surface ; he turns a handle or presses a pedal—for 
there are two varieties—and this action causes a needle 
to pass very rapidly to and fro in the cloth. ‘The thread 
18 wound on a reel, and is passed through an eye near 
_ the point of the needle. ‘The cloth must be shifted 
after each stitch, but there is a guide to aid in this. 


The introduction of such machines is facilitated by 
the embroidering-machines, already known, which act 
upon principles nearly analogous, in respect to the 
transit of the needle. One of the most remarkable of 
these machines is M. Heilmann’s automatic embroiderer, 
introduced at Umlhausen. It is not strictly automatic, 
since it requires the services of an attendant ; but with 
its aid a female can embroider a design with a hundred 
needles or upwards, as accurately and almost as expe- 
ditiously as with one. The machine is very complex, 
and any detailed description of it here would be out of 
the question; but its leading principles may perhaps 
be made intelligible. The piece of cloth to be em- 
broidered is suspended in a vertical position. The 
needles employed are not like ordinary needles, with 
an eye at one end and a point at the other, but have 
an eye in the middle and a point at each end. The 
needles are held by pincers in a frame, and this frame 
is wheeled along until the needles come in contact with 
the vertical surface of cloth. All the needles pierce 
the cloth to a certain distance ; they are seized on the 
other side by the pincers of a second frame ; they are 
drawn completely through, carrying their threads with 
them. The cloth-frame is then shifted to a minute 
distance; insomuch that when the needles are driven 
back again, they attack the cloth in different points 
from those before attacked, and a new set of perfora- 
tions is made. Each needle is thus seized in turn by 
two pincers, driven in turn by two frames, and thrust 
in turn through both surfaces of the cloth ; it carries its 
thread with it in all these movements, and this thread 
forms an embroidery-pattern on the cloth. The duty 
of the attendant is simple, but requires steady atten- 
tion. She is provided with a paper or cardboard pat- 
tern on a large scale; this pattern is pricked with 
points ; she holds a lever by which she touches all these 
points in succession, and each touch—through the aid 
of an ingenious instrument called a pantograph—shifts 
the cloth-frame a little on one side, to allow the stitch 
to be made. The points on the pattern are just as 
numerous, and occupy the same relative positions, as 
the needle-holes to be pricked through the cloth. ‘The 
machine makes the embroidery stitches, while the 
attendant shifts the cloth which is to receive them. A 
dexterous sempstress, in her ordinary work, shifts the 
cloth over a finger of her left hand, while the hemming 
or stitching, or sewing or running, or whipping or 
felling, is being performed with the right hand; but 
the machine cannot command these two movements— 
it needs the aid of human fingers to represent the left 
hand. 

This machine, or one very much like it, is now used 
to some considerable extent in Manchester and other 
parts of England. In some cases, two children are 
required to attend to the movements of the two needle- 
carriages, besides the elder hand who manages the 
cloth-frame. Velvets and rich silken goods are the 
chief materials embroidered by its means; although, so 
far as the principle of the machine is concerned, it 
could work upon woollen, or linen, or cotton, as 
efficiently as upon silk or velvet. 

There are other kinds of embroidery - machines, 
varying in the mechanical details; but they all have a 
common resemblance in this—that they pass a thread 
to and fro through a woven fabric; and in this, too, 
they resemble the various sewing-machines. For we 
must now state that there are many kinds of these, as 
the following will shew. 

One of the American contrivances belonging to this 
class is Mr Robinson’s ‘ Back-stitch Sewing-machine.’ 
What a back-stitch is, the ladies know better than 
ourselves ; but Robinson’s machine is said not only to 
perform ordinary stitching, but also back-stitch, bast- 
ing, whipping, and quilting—varieties of needle-work 
well known to all sempstresses. There is a combina- 
tion of two needles, two thread-guides, and a cloth- 
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England, where there are hands enough to do all the 
work that offers; whereas the United States may be 


Scientific American contained, a few months ago, a 
description of Wilson’s sewing-machine, of which 500 
were then at work in various parts of the States; and 

‘we have seen fine shirt-bosoms and 


—‘ When we look at the progress made in sewing- 
machines, we expect them to create a social revolution ; 
for a good housewife will sew a fine shirt, doing all 
the seams in fine stitching, by one of Wilson's little 
machines, in a single hour. The time thus saved to 
wives, tailors, and sempstresses of every description is 
of incalculable importance, for it will allow them to 
devote their attention to other things during the time 


time. 
a 


by a wagon, and by a fast 
and by a railway than hy 
of the saving of time ; 
ter 


ys. 
machine just described, two. threads are used 
form the stitch—the one by a shuttle, and the other 
a needle—the motion of the two producing a very 
tight lock-stitch. Indeed, the stitch produced by most 
of these contrivances is remarkably close and tight. 
Sooner or later, we shall assuredly see some of these 
machines come into use, for inventors are busily at work 
upon them. In one machine—the name of the inventor 
which we do not know—there are two distinct threads 
used, one of which appears at the back, and the other at 
the front of the fabric, so that each stitch forms an 
independent fastening. Another, the invention of Mr 
Judkins, is a simple but elegant machine for sewing in 
a straight or a regular curved line, at the rate of 500 
stitches per minute; the cloth is stretched by a rack, 
which is moved forward by means of a spring to a given 
distance after every stitch ; there are two threads em- 
ployed—one coiled in a shuttle, and the other taken from 
a reel on the top of the machine—and both threads are 
so passed through the cloth as to produce a durable 
double stitch. An American invention, by Mr Morey, 
of Boston, is intended to work curved or straight seams 
on cotton, linen, or woollen: with one attendant, it 
works about five times as fast as ordinary stitchers, 
whether tailors or sempstresses; and it is said to be em- 
ployed to some considerable extent in the large ready- 
made clothing establishments of the United States. A 
French machinist—M. Sénéschal, of Paris—has limited 
the scope of his sewing-machine to the humble duty of 
sewing coarse linen or hempen-cloth, for sacks and other 


work-table, about three feet high, the upper part of | 
which contains the chief elements of the mechanism, } 
while the lower part comprises a treadle, whereby the 

ply | movements are effected. The operator, who works the | 


machine with his foot, and guides the cloth with his | 


hands, causes a crochet-hook, at each stroke of the | 
treadle or pedal, to pass through the cloth, and, by q | 


succession of such movements, he forms a series of | 


stitches. By a few ingenious minor adjustments, he | 


can produce stitches, either for sewing or embroidery, | 
at the rate of 250 in a minute. \ 


If these machines—one or any, or many or all—really 
turn out to be efficient, we cannot prevent their intro. | 


duction if we would, and we ought not if we could; | 
for it may be that our sails, and boots, and coats will be | 
better made with than without their aid; and it may be 


: | that useful articles will be suggested, to which we ar | 


at present utter strangers; and it may be that ner | 
fields of employment will open unexpectedly to many 
of those who are now so humbly paid in needle-work— | 
a result which frequently follows the introductim | 
of new machines. We must add, however, that, in the 
opinion of Messrs Nicoll, the renowned tailors of London, | 
no result at all, disadvantageous to the working part of 
the craft, will follow the introduction of the machines, | 


. | as a great extension of the export trade to Australia and | 


elsewhere will probably take place in consequence. We | 
do not see the drift of this reasoning, in the case of a! 
machine of such vast power, requiring so little aid from | 
the fingers; but we can readily appreciate the relief the 

persons who remain in employment will receive from | 
abandoning the painful practice at present assumed by | 
the fraternity. Messrs Nicolls’ remarks were made on | 
the occasion of their exhibiting to the Queen and Prince 

Albert a coat produced by one of the machines. 


i 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE 
LAMP-POST. 


not effaced indeed—far enough from that—but softened 
and subdued in colour and depth, by the stand he | 
finally took against the excesses of his ultra co-oper- | 
tives. Such survivors of the Reign of Terror as wer | 
in prison during the December of 1793 and the January 
of 1794, have borne emphatic witness to the impression | 
produced on them by the early numbers of his View | 
Cordelier, the paper in which he strove to inculcate the | 
policy of mercy. The impression was compared by | 
them to the first ray of the sun gleaming athwart their | 
dungeon-bars. ‘The man,’ remarks a living French j 
essayist, ‘who procured for his fellow-creatures, bount | 
in misery and iron, so inspiring a light of hope, and | 
who paid the penalty of that good work with his blood, 
deserves some measure of forgiveness. It must b 
added, that he prodigiously needs it.’ 
A life of this ‘ Attorney-general of the Lamp-post’ | 
—for such was Camille’s nickname—has recently beet | 
published in France by M. Edouard Fleury. Among 
others, MM. Cuvillier Fleury and St Beuve have also | 
discussed him lately in their characteristic ‘ studies. 
His eight volumes of republican polemics were appealed | 
to by himself as containing a complete justification of 
the integrity of his motives and the consistency of his 
conduct, and as forming, to use his own words, ‘a pillow 
whereon his conscience could repose in peace, whit 
awaiting the award of his judges and of posterity. 
These writings are the chief subject investigated in the 
recent biographies—writings of which Lord Brougham 
has said, that, excepting the pamphlets of Sizyes, they 
are the only reliques of that countless progeny with 
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) which the revolutionary press swarmed, that have 


celebrity. This exemption from the com- 

Camille owes, in his lordship’s opinion, ‘ not 

the remarkable crisis in which his letters [in 

the Vieux Cordelier| appeared, the beginning of general 
i i reign of the T'ri- 


of a Parisian gamin, boldiy strutting in front of the 
regimental band, mimicking fife and drum, and hitting 
off the drum-major to the life. Such a gamin—merry, 
mischievous, malicious, was Camille. Mirabeau saw 
at a glance the importance of securing such a popular 
agitator, took him to Versailles, and employed him for 
a fortnight as his secretary. Danton, too, paid him 


vigour | marked attention, won him, and kept and used him to 


more pure than the ordinary herd of those employed 
who pandered for the multitude.’ This comparative 
kind of eulogy, when the objects of comparison are 
considered, is, after all, of equivocal value ; and we fear 
late ventilation of Camille’s life and literature has 
served to exalt the public estimate of either, or to 
rm, by a recommendation to mercy, the favourable 

of Lord Brougham’s summing up. 
ille Desmoulins was born at Guise, in Picardy, 


| in the year 1760. Of the bailiwick of that town, his 


| a fellow-student ; and it was noted, that throughout 


| his college course, the young ‘ sea-green incorruptible’ 


| was never once seen to smile, but passed through his 
| terms ‘ gloomy, solitary, austere, intent upon his work, 


| careless of relaxation, averse to amusement, without a 
| confidant, or friend, or even companion.’ Camille, on 
the other hand, was a gay, capricious, volatile being— 
creature of impulse and ‘ mixed moods ’—yet a steady 
| student of those antique Romans whom he was one day 
| to quote so largely in pamphlet and pasquinade. 
College-days over, he entered the profession of the 
law. Unfortunately for his ambition in that capacity, 
| heeould get no practice; so his ambition looked out 
for another channel. This it soon found—and a turbid, 
| blood-red, overflowing channel it proved—in the ex- 
| ¢itement of the year 1789. The Revolution had begun, 
| and Camille’s notoriety kept pace with it—grew with 
its growth, and strengthened with its strength. He 
commenced, as the revolution also commenced—mildly. 
| His début was even in the subdued radiance of the milky- 
| way of verse—in mawkish odes, such as that wherein 
| hesublimely compared Necker, just then the all-popular 
| lawgiver of France, to Moses descending from Sinai 
with the sacred tables in his hands. It was Camille who, 
| onthe 12th of July 1789, two days before the taking of 
the Bastile, leaped on a table, a sword in one hand, a 
| pistol in the other, and proclaimed the news of Necker’s 
| dismissal; then tore a leaf from a tree, as a cockade 


France Enfranchised was his first pamphlet, breathing 
threatenings and slaughter against every shade of con- 

| servatism in the land. St Beuve denounces it as both 
| Issane and atrocious. There is no foreshadowing in 
| it of the opposition to wholesale extermination which 
| he was at length to evince, when too late. Next came 
7 to the Parisians on the Lamp-post,* in which 

he sports with his subject in flippant, heartless insolence 
—a brochure ‘execrable in spirit and tendency,’ but 
full of sallies infinitely delightful to those he addressed. 
In it he jumbles together, in his wonted fashion, things 

| Odvand new—the Roman classics and the sans-culotte 
; Louis XVI. and Theodosius the Great; M. Bailly 

| ad the ‘mayor of Thebes’ Epaminondas. His per- 
formance has been compared to the impudent gestures 


not a good translation of lanterne—the lamp which 
middle of the street, suspended by a rope, extending 

to the other. The rope was long enough to admit 

of the lamp being lowered when required ; and the supplemental 


the last. He echoed in print what Danton shouted 
from the tribune. As for himself, Camille was no 
orator; he laboured under an impediment of speech, 
and could take hardly any part in the public debates. 

An examination of these and his other writi 
such as the Revolutions of France and Brabant (1789-91), 
Brissot Unmasked, History of the Brissotins, &e.—will 
hardly confirm Lord Brougham’s opinion, that there 
is nothing vile or low in Camille’s taste, ‘ nothing like 
that most base style of extravagant figure and obscene 
allusion which disgusts us in the abominable writings 
of the Heberts and Marats ;’ and that neither are our 
feelings shocked by anything of the same ferocity 
which reigned through their constant appeals to the 
brutai passions of the mob. What difference there is, 
is of degree, not of kind ; Camille is more spirituel and 
piquant, more sportive and refined; but he is revolt- 
ingly cruel notwithstanding, and offensively coarse. 
His Revolutions of France provoked a warning from 
André Chenier in August 1790—an emphatic and 
severe protest against confounding the distinctions 
between patriotism and anarchy. But Camille believed 
himself equal to the occasion—believed himself to be 
part and parcel of the solid, unmovable breakwater 
which could and would take up its parable against the 
waves, and say: ‘Thus far ye may come, and no 
further ; here, proud waves, shall ye be stayed!’ This 
confidence in his party and in himself was soon to be 
shaken and plucked up by the roots. It first suffered 
a heavy blow and great discouragement by the 
execution of the Girondins. 

Against them his own voice had been savagely and 
systematically uplifted. But when the guillotine 
thinned their ranks with such ominous swiftness, he 
became alarmed. Surely that dear Robespierre was 
getting a little beyond the length of his tether. Verg- 
niaud gone, and the Rolands, and all that zealous 
party, whose turn would come next? Camille had 
been, what Lamartine calls the ‘ Aristophanes of an 
irritated people,’ whom he had taught, day by day, and 
line upon line, to revile good order, moderation, and 
constitutional measures. ‘The day came when he 
required for himself and his young wife, whom he 
adored, that pity which it had been his cue to extirpate 
from the popular heart. He found, in his turn, only 
the brutal derision of the multitude, and he himself 
then became sad and sorry for the first and last time.’ 
It was now time for this Aristophanes to give up farce- 
writing. Tragedy was the order of the day, and in 
tragedy was his histrionic career to close. 

The gay temperament of the man—so opposed to 
that of Robespierre or St Just—conciliates in his 
favour many who will give no quarter to the memory 
of his fellow-revolutionists. ‘Poor Camille,’ is a not 
unfamiliar exclamation ; but who says ‘ Poor Danton,’ 
or ‘Poor Robespierre,’ or ‘ Poor Marat?’ Carlyle 
sketches him as ‘he with the long curling locks, with 
the face of dingy blackguardism, wondrously irradiated 
with genius ;’ and after characterising him as ‘a fellow 
of infinite shrewdness, wit, nay humour; one of the 
sprightliest, clearest souls in all those millions,’ thus 
apostrophises him: ‘Thou poor Camille! say what 
they will of thee, it were but falsehood to pretend one 
did not almost love thee, thou headlong lightly sparkling 
man!’ Mignet’s account of ‘this brilliant and fiery 
young man’ is, that although approving the move- 
ments of the Revolution in all its exaggerations up to 
this time, his heart was ‘tender and gentle ;’ that he 
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had praised the revolutionary réyime because he believed 
it indispensable for the establishment of a republic, 
and ted in the ruin of the Gironde, because he 
feared dissensions of the republic; that for the 
republic he had sacrificed his scruples and wishes, even 
justice and humanity—giving all to his party, in the 
belief that his party was the republic, sole and indi- 
visible. But the wholesale destruction of the Gironde 
deputies opened his eyes. He devoted his pen hence- 
forth to more righteous ends—beginning in December 
1793 the publication of the famous Vieur Cordelier. 
That he was not violent in his reactionary measures 
may, however, be significantly illustrated in the fact, 
that in the early numbers he is civil enough to Marat 
to hail him as ‘divine!’ Indeed, Robespierre was 
concerned in these earlier numbers, which were sent to 
him for revisal and correction. Camille is uneasily 
solicitous to assure every one that he still exults in 


the bonnet rouge, and in his solicitude proclaims himself 


still a sound revolutionist—nay, more, a brigand—and 
glories in the name. 

But gradually he takes a more honourable and 
decisive stand. To him belongs the credit of being the 
first, as St Beuve remarks, in the group of oppressors 
and terrorists, to separate himself from the unclean 
herd, and to say, in so doing: ‘No, Liberty is not a 
ballet-girl, or a bonnet rouge, or foul linen, or rags and 
tatters. Liberty is goodness, is reason. Would you 


have me acknowledge Liberty, and cast myself at her | bed 


feet, and pour out my blood to the last drop for her 
sake? Well, then, open your prisons, and set free those 
200,000 prisoners whom you call suspects.’ Again, he 
thus appeals to the Convention against Hebert’s vile 
faction: ‘ What! while the 1,200,000 soldiers of the 
French people daily face the redoubts bristling with the 
most murderous batteries, and fly from victory to victory, 
shall we, France’s deputies and representatives—we, who 
cannot, like soldiers, fall in the shades of night, killed 
in the dark, and with no witness of our bravery—we, 
whose death in the cause of liberty cannot but be glori- 
ous, impressive, and exhibited before the whole nation, 
before Europe, before posterity—shall we be more 
timid than our troops? Shall we fear to expose our- 
selves, to look Bouchotte [a Hebertist] in the face? 
Shalt we be afraid of braving the fury of Pere Duchesne 
(Hebert’s literary organ], when by so doing we may 
win the victory which France looks for from us— 
victory over ultra-revolutionists as well as counter- 
revolutionists—victory over all the intriguers, all the 
knaves, all the ambitious, all the enemies of the 
country?’ ‘Let fools and fops,’ he says elsewhere, 
‘call me a “moderate” if they will. I do not blush 
at not being more furious than Marcus Brutus; and 
observe what Brutus wrote: “ You would do better, my 
dear Cicero, to strain every nerve to wind up the civil 
wars, than to exercise your wrath and pursue your 
resentments against the vanquished.”’ 

Something must be done with this Vieux Cordelier, 
whose arrows were as hot burning coals to the objects 
of its assault. Hebert denounced Camille as the hire- 
ling of priests and aristocrats, and demanded his expul- 
sion from the Jacobine Club. Barrére, secretary of the 
Committee of Public Safety, thundered against him 
before Committee and Convention. Danton found it 
convenient for awhile to disown him. Robespierre, 
that dear Robespierre, sternly said at the tribune: 
‘His writings are dangerous. They cherish the hope 
of our enemies. They court public malignity. He is 
a child led away by bad companions. We must be 
severe against his writings.’ And the speaker ended 
with a motion, to burn the collected numbers of the 
Vieux Cordelier. Here Camille suggested, that to burn 
was not to answer—and reminded his old school- 
fellow that he had shared in the management of the 
doomed paper. This was adding fuel to the fire, as 
poor found speedily enough. 


Three years before, when Camille had wedded his 
beautiful and youthful Lucile, the marriage-contract 
had been signed by no fewer than sixty of his politica) | 
friends and allies—deputies, journalists, pamphleteer,, | 
&c. Now, at the very commencement of the Vieu; 

ier, there remained of these threescore publicists, 
two only—Danton and Robespierre—all the rest were | 
either in prison, or guillotined, or in exile. It js 
thought that Camille might have escaped the pro. 
scriptions which involved Danton and his party, g | 
far as Robespierre was concerned—Lord Brougham | 
holding it certain that Camille’s doctrine in favour of 
more moderate courses was not so much dreaded by 
that terrible chief as by others, especially St Just, | 
‘But a sarcastic expression in which he indulged g | 
the expense of that vain and remorseless fanatic, sealed | 
his doom. St Just was always puffed up with his sense | 
of self-importance, and shewed this so plainly in his | 
demeanour, that Camille said he “ carried his head like | 
the holy sacrament.” “ And IJ,” said St Just, on the 
sneer being reported to him—* and I will make him 
carry his head like St Denis”—alluding to the legend | 
of that saint having walked from Paris to his gray | 
carrying his head under his arm.’ Accordingly, by | 
St Just’s impeachment, Camille was included with} 
Danton and the rest in the order of arrest. ! 

On the last night of March 1794, he was awakened / 
by the clatter of the but-end of a musket against his 
room door. A guard of soldiers had come for him, 

‘ This, then,’ he bitterly cried, ‘is the reward of th 

first voice of the Revolution!’ For the last time le 

pressed his young wife to his heart, caressed his infant 

child, and followed his grim captors to the Luxembourg, | 
Lucile wrote a passionate letter of supplication t 

Robespierre, but it was never delivered. The letter 

of Camille to her form a touching episode in Lama | 
tine’s prose epic of the Girondins. 

At his trial, Camille rose to read the defence le 
had prepared, but was forbidden by the president, Her- 
mann, who refused him liberty of speech. Camilk 
angrily reseated himself, and tearing up his manuscript, 
tossed the fragments away. Then, like the impulsive 
trifler he was, he changed his demeanour from indig- 
nation to buffoonery, and stooping to collect again the | 
scattered bits of paper, he rolled them into ‘ globular | 
pellets, and began throwing them at the head of 
his merciless kinsman, Fouquier-Tinville, the public 
accuser, and who owed to Camille his appointment to | 
that office in 1793-94. Danton joined his fellow 
prisoner in this petty paper-war. Of course they | 
were found guilty, and condemned to death. The | 
people were disposed to side with them against their | 
judges, and raised a movement in their favour, which, | 
for want of organisation, came to nought; but it is} 
alleged that if Lucile had not been arrested during the 
night—if she had given, by her presence, one voice am | 
one passion more to the tumult, the accused would have 
been saved and the Committee vanquished. When the 
court rose, Camille clung to his seat, and could only be 
removed by actual force. 

The agitation of his last hours in prison was extreme. |} 
He tried to read those two dolorous English books, 
Young’s Night Thoughts and Hervey’s Meditations ; but 
continually the volume fell from his feverish grasp- 
and continually, at intervals of a few minutes, he | 
would invoke with choking voice the names of his wile | 
and child: ‘O my Lucile! O my Horace! what wil 
become of you?’ When the executioner laid hands } 
on him, to bind him previous to leaving the prison, he 
struggled as if for his life, and as though by such 
struggle life was yet a possibility. Oaths and curses 
showered from his lips—his fury was without bounds— 
it was found necessary to prostrate his writhing body, 
while the act of binding him and cropping his flowing | 
locks was performed. On his way to the scaffold 
he kept up one wild vociferation, addressed to the 
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multitude: ‘Generous people! unhappy people! you 
are duped—you are undone—your best friends are 
sacrificed! Recognise me! Save me! I am Camille 
Desmoulins! It was I who called you to arms on 
|| the fourteenth of July; I it was who gave you the 
|| national cockade.’ His appeal was urged with con- 
yulsive gestures, with the vehemence of absolute 


frenzy: in his agonising fury he so ‘loosened his cords, 
| and tore and tumbled his coat and shirt, that his thin 
| and bony chest was almost bare.’ Lord Brougham 
| says, that he met death with ‘perfect boldness,’ though 
| his ‘indignation at the gross perfidy and crying injus- 
| tice to which he was sacrificed’ enraged him so as to 
make his demeanour ‘less calm than his great courage 
|| would have prescribed.’ At anyrate, this dismal ex- 
| hibition told against him. The mob only responded 
with hootings. Danton reproached him for his seem- 
ing imitation of Madame du Barry, and growled im- 
patiently in his ear: ‘Be quiet, and never mind this 
filthy rabble!” 

Under the shadow of the guillotine itself, he recovered 
in some measure his calmness. The popular herald of 
| the Revolution, awaiting the guillotine-stroke of the 
Revolution—it is a strange sight, and an instructive. 


But, in these cases, 

| We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
i} Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 

| To plague the inventor: this even-handed justice 
I Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. 


|| On the scaffold, Camille pressed in his hand a lock 
|| of his wife’s hair, which he had worn next his breast, 
|| and which Danton, at his entreaty, had taken thence 
when the bonds had restrained his own movements. It 
was his last consolation, this glossy curl of the bride 
| at whose wedding that dear Robespierre had probably 

danced, and perhaps almost smiled. And now Camille 
| drew near to the fatal machine, whose insatiable greed 
| for gore he had long known so well. The blade was 
|| streaming with the blood of his associates. He eyed 
|| it with composure ; then turning towards the crowd, 
| cried to ears that hearing heard not, and to hearts that 

would not understand: ‘ Look on, and mark the end 
| of the first apostle of liberty!’ As though he had said 
| with the babbler in the Viston of Sin—in bitter irony— 


Greet her with applansive breath— 
Freedom—gaily doth she tread ; 


In her right a civic wreath, 
In her left a human head. 


Where the bloody conduit runs: 
Then her sweetest meal she makes 
On the first-born of her sons. 


Small acquaintance with inductive philosophy, philo- 

| sophy teaching by example, sufficed to warrant Camille’s’ 

iction: ‘The monsters who murder me will not 

survive me long.’ He then turned to the executioner, 

| and said: ‘Send this lock of hair to my mother-in-law.’ 

| They were his last words. Another minute, and his 

| head was in the basket, and Danton took his place. It 
|| was the 5th of April 1794. 

Eight days after, Lucile Desmoulins was conducted 


| 
| Let her go! her thirst she slakes 
| 
i 


‘The cowards are about to kill me ; but they know not 
| that a woman’s blood excites indignation in the souls 
ofa people. Was it not the blood of a woman which 


for ever expelled from Rome the Tarquins and the 
Decemvirs? Let them kill me, and let tyranny fall | 
with me.’ She might have looked back, as well as, 
forwards, and have remembered the recent time when | 
I the execution of a woman, by name Marie Antoinette, 
| and of another, the revolutionary Roland, had elicited 


| 

] to the scaffold. She there said to a fellow-victim: 
| 
| 


from her no pity, no shame, no remorse, but a blind | 


‘delirium of exultation. But it is thus the whirligig of 


time brings round its revenges. And when the time 
was fully come, and that was speedily, the judges of 
Camille and his companions were themselves judged 
in their turn, and with such measure as they had 
measured withal, was their doom meted out. 


WHAT IS A FAIR PRICE? 


TEN sHILLtNcs for a ride of four miles on the top of an 
omnibus—is this an imposition ? 

We would that, having some of the attributes of 
Asmodeus, we could drop in upon the readers of this 
page, and hear their comments upon the above query. 
We have a very strong conviction that the verdict 
would be nearly unanimous: ‘It is an imposition.’ 
And yet it behoves a commercial people to look a little 
closer at the subject, and to determine what and where 
is the standard by which a fair price is distinguished 
from an imposition. 

Let us see how it arises. The commander-in-chief 
orders an encampment to be formed at a certain place. 
There are four railway stations, at distances from this 
spot varying from four to seven miles; there are good 
roads from the encampment to these four stations, but 
there are few if any regular conveyances on these 
roads. Thousands of Londoners, wishing to see the 
‘pomp and circumstance of glorious war’ without its 
dangers, give themselves a holiday, take a railway- 
ticket to one of these stations, and thence find their 
way on foot or by hired vehicles. The station, we 
will say, is Chertsey. Omnibuses, four-horse coaches, 
pair-horse carriages, gigs, flies, greengrocers’ carts, 
donkey-carts—some or all of these meet the eye of the 
pleasure-seeker as he emerges from the station. Now, 
see what are the relations between these travel-givers 
and travel-takers. In the first place, nobody cares for 
anybody else, to use a popular expression; neither 
party lies under the slightest obligation to the other; 
neither one need render any service to the other, unless 
he so choose. The omnibus-proprietor may name one 
penny or one guinea as his charge for a ride of four 
miles from Chertsey to Chobham. Both charges may 
be foolish, for opposite reasons; but this is not the 
point. Is it a robbery or an imposition to make the 
higher of these two charges ? 

There are two circumstances which would render it 
such—deception and breach of contract. In the first 
place, a passenger, knowing that one or two shillings 
would suffice under ordinary circumstances, gets into 
or upon the omnibus, and tenders that amount at the 
end of his journey ; this is refused, and a demand is 
made of two or three times the amount, or perhaps 
eight or ten times. This is deception, imposition: 
whether or not it is maintainable at law, there is a 
rascality about it which excites one’s indignation. 
Again: there may have been an implied contract on the 
part of the railway company; and to whatever extent 
this was the case, any overcharge was an imposition. 
The South-western Company did, indeed, announce in 
their bills that conveyances would be met with at 
Chertsey to convey passengers to the camp at a certain 
small charge—we believe 1s. 6d.; but as no tickets 
were given at the station to insure this conveyance, the 
passengers were powerless in respect to any demand 
for it. Writing as we now do, when the hubbub of 
the encampment is over, we will express an opinion 
that the South-western Company owes to the public 
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persons—or 
then contain if, like caspet-beg, is be wal | 
packed. The pit is a favourite part of tha hone teal 
it is rendered small by the many stalls formed between | 
it and the orchestra; and the number of persons wha | 
were willing to pay for a pit-ticket on the evening ia | 


him, | question greatly exceeded the number of pit-tickets to 


: | be had. Nov, what followed ? and how aid. i | 


The pit-tickets rose toa premium. The managers had | 
no tickets left; but the- music-sellers had, or they | 
knew persons who would be willing to resell at 4 | 


pleasure isiting the Opera, | 
and let you have my ticket? It is on each 


has nothing to do with the matter ; it is a contest of 
inclinations ; and the proper price for a ticket d 


. upon the view which you and I may take of the | 


the matter | | 


thousand pounds, if we mistake not, wa; | 
realised by the exhibition of that curious specimen of | 
humanity, General Tom Thumb. We have heard sen- 
sible | conscientious persons express grief and indig. | 
nation, that while modest merit is starving in a garret, | 


There is one sense in which this indignation may be 
just. It is not creditable that high-born ladies shoul | 
have manifested such a rage on the subject, or made 


. | the dwarf so much of a pet, thus leading the imitative 


middle classes into such extravagances. But in so far 
as concerns Tom himself, or rather the speculators who | 


thousands; but it was 
their business to stem the furor when it arose. Tom's | 


the | merits were just the same at the first as at the last ; and | 


depends 
anxiety of visitors to obtain a bed. On the night in 
roofless and i 


if ladies went mad about him, Tom was not obliged to | 
cure them without receiving gold and silver in retum. 
There was quackery certainly, but not fraud or decep- 
tion; and if the question be now asked: ‘What was 4 
fair price for Tom Thumb?’ we believe the answer would 
elude our grasp just as in the examples before quoted. 
What is a fair price for a tulip? A penny? a} 
shilling? a guinea? a hundred guineas? Pshaw! | 
what nonsense! you say. Whether it be nonsense, t 
let the following shew :—During the seventeenth cen- 
tury, every Dutchman went Bene: about tulips—at | 


talking about Artaxerxes and | 
and other notable personages. | 


!| he valued the Black Prince more than the Duke de 


or two. 

On August the 16th—our illustrations will not be 
any the worse for being quite recent—the two far- 
famed singers Mario and Grisi made their last appear- 
ance at the Opera for the present year. Many circum- 
stances combined to render the performance an attrac- 
— and the result was an overflow—a 


— away; that the crown of France was very | 
weak; that Marshal Villars still kept his colours ; and, | 
more perplexing than all, that there was a red! At 

t 
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an explanation of the nature of the compact, if any, | loved theatrical expression. The theatre will contain 
entered into between them and these omnibus heroes. ° ° 
To whatever extent the visitors were deceived by this 
announcement, to the same extent was wrong inflicted 
on them. But supposing that the company really had 
no control over the owners and drivers of these nume- | 
rous vehicles, and that the men candidly stated to each | 
passenger what payment would be demanded from 
we find ourselves brought back to the original question 
Is a high fare an imposition? Very many persons 
are very anxious to reach a particular spot at a parti- 
] cular time; very few vehicles, with very independent 
drivers, are at hand. The passenger is not obliged to | Pront. sale, 
{ ride, the driver is not obliged to take him; it becomes | The original price being 7s., how much will you give 
a question of bargain and sale—how much will you 
{ give, and how much will I take. It may vex and 
annoy you to be asked five, ten, fifteen, or twenty | battle between two forces—a love of music and a love 
L shillings for a four-mile ride; because, as the day is | of money. As to a fair price, we both admit that this i 
hot and the road dusty, you have no inclination to rr 
may be very silly in me to refuse a payment a 
uld at any other time be deemed sufficient 
tion on your part and silliness on mine dd piace. ua} 
the commercial principle which lies at the | question, just before the commencement of the pe 
. the whole transaction: you have the choice | formance, as much as 15s. was given for a_pit-tick 
heavy payment and a hot walk; I have the | ‘ What an extortion!’ Is itso? Think of 
making a large profit by you, or of losing | a little. 
y ther—each one must decide for himself. 
Again: Is‘ five guineas too much for the use of a 
} ‘ bedroom for one night? ‘The very question will seem 
; monstrous to most persons. Yet we ought to have 
been at Portsmouth on the 10th of August to judge 
§ the matter properly. The Queen is about to review | such a fortune should come to a little urchin whose on 
; the finest fleet in the world; there never before has | merit consisted in being smaller than other peop 
: been such a group of noble ships; and unnumbered 
thousands desire to witness the grand display. Ports- 
mouth is the nearest town to the scene of evolution, 
a and Portsmouth is the goal towards which all tend 
But Portsmouth is not an India-rubber town; it will 
not expand at our pulling; it has a certain definite 
; number of houses; and this number cannot be increased 
] at a day's notice merely because the world wishes 
it. The Portsmouth people themselves sleep at home 
q on the 10th, to be ready for the busy scene of the 
j llth; and if 1000 or 10,000 extra persons reach 
; town on that evening, what are they to do, and where 
: are they to go? The visitors who require bedrooms 
: are far more numerous than the bedrooms at their 
disposal ; and bedrooms thence soon arrive at a pre- 
j mium. There is no limit to this rise, except such as 
depends on mutual agreement between the parties. If 
: the proprietor could not obtain more than half-a-crown, 
: he would accept that, whether at a hotel or a lodging- 
house ; but if he could obtain twenty guineas, he would 
ae colours and streakings given to them by the skill 
any corner on which to rest their weary bones; while, | the gardener. In a pleasant paper in the Tatler, Si 
: in particular cases, five guineas are said to have been | says that in a country ramble he went under a po 
asked and given for a bedroom for that night. How | during a shower of rain, and overheard two = 
7 cruel to compel ladies to pass the night in the streets! 
: how heartless not to let the father of these little 
i children take a bed for them at a reasonable rate 
} Wait a moment; suspend your indignation until you | Vendéme; the other remarked, that if the emperor 
j have examined yourself closely; appeal to your own | Germany was not going off, he should like him bet 
daily experience whether the price you demand for | than either of them; then it was observed that 
your goods or your services does not depend on the | Duke of Marlborough was in blooming beauty; t 
anxiety of others to obtain them. It may be well to | the Prince of Hesse and the king of Sweden were by 
assist you to carry on this self-examination by another 
; ast it appea mat they were talking 0 
q varieties of tulips, which in those days were né 
: after distinguished personages, or received any other | a 
names which caprice or accident suggested. The very | 
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of one ‘liking’ the Black Prince 
the Duke de Vendéme, would induce him 
for that variety of tulip than the other ; 
a length were their likings carried, that 
of fancy-tulips rose to a degree which 
our day almost incredible. The Tatler ridi- 
is mania: he represents a gentleman as saying 
, that his cook-maid had almost ruined him the 
ing winter by mistaking a handful of tulip-roots 
for a heap of onions, and by that means made him a 
of i which cost him above a thousand 
pounds sterling! But it was not mere ridicule—it was 
a startling commercial reality. ‘There was a particular 
variety called the Viceroy, the desire to obtain which 
amounted almost to a frenzy in Holland. A record 
still exists of a monomaniac (a tulipomaniac) having 
given for one root of this variety the following com- 
modities :—two lasts of wheat, four lasts of rye, 


; but on one occasion there were only two 
of these to be had—one at Amsterdam and the other 
|| at Haarlem; and a purchaser agreed to give for 
of these 4600 florins, together with a new carriage 
pair of gray horses. Twelve acres of land were 
to have been given for a single tulip-root. The 
gradually died out, and prices fell to a more 
Now what was a fair price in these 
could determine it, and how? There 
in’ desire to obtain a certain article ; and 
one would part with this article except at an 
price, an enormous price was given. A 
|| regular stock-exchange system was established ; specu- 
| > many up tulip-roots, to sell again at a profit ; 


Toop. 
The mention of the stock i 

|| Question respecting share-property, directly applicable 

to our present subject: What is a fair price for a 
-share or a mining-share? Who can possibly 
| tell? It depends upon the eagerness of one person to 

buy, and of another person to sell. It is true that, 
|| when a railway has become pretty well settled in its 
|| trade, and numbers several thousand shareholders, the 
|| Price settles down to something like a mean average ; 
|| but when any doubt exists as to the future, the price 
|| Varies most sensitively; and while each individual 
|| does that which he thinks may best conduce to his own 

interest, he cares very little whether others recognise 
Price in that which he is receiving or paying. 
a fair price for Devon Great Consols mining- 
It was L.1 per share some years ago; it is 
w; it may be L.0, 0s. Od. some years hence, 
it we can yet see: it depends upon the actual 
of the copper lode at any one moment, and 
the probable richness in future, and 
upon the superior knowledge which one person 
possess over another of the actual richness of the 
A fair price! we may try to catch at it, as ata 

but we can never weigh it or fix its exact 


one place in this world which gives us 


the region of the Diggings. Who can possibly tell what 
is a fair price for a bottle of Barclay’s Stout at Mount 
Alexander or at Ballarat? Sixpence or 6s.—which? 
The expenses necessarily entailed in conveying that 
beverage from London to Melbourne by water, and 
from Melbourne to the Diggings by land, raise the 
original value ; but besides this, the diggers—thirsty 
souls as they may well be—eagerly desire the welcome 
draught ; and as they have nuggets of gold in their 
pouches, they will be liberal in dispensing their nuggets 
for the Stout. If the bottles of Stout be few, and the 
diggers and the nuggets be many, then the bottles— 
like pit-tickets, and Chertsey omnibuses, and fancy 
tulips—rise to a premium: nothing is a fair price; or 
rather, everything is a fair price; for if the digger 
would rather give an ounce-nugget for a bottle of Stout 
than do without it, who shall say him nay—who shall 
say that the seller ought not to take so much? Sitting 
quietly in our own room, and meditating on these 
things as judged by ordinary dealings, we may give a 
moral shake of the head, and exclaim ‘O what 
extortion!’ Again and again we say, it is not until 
we have closely tested our everyday conduct, that 
we shall be justified in hurling this charge against the 
Australian speculators. 


Governesses are often paid less than cooks. We know 
it ;.and the fact often presses painfully on the minds of 
considerate persons. Ladies who employ both the one 
and the other are not less kindly disposed towards 
governesses than towards cooks; but the simple truth 
is, that governesses are more plentiful in the market 
than cooks. Circumstances lead many young women, 
of good family but humble means, to try the former 
employment ; whereas their pride would not allow them 
to stoop to kitchen-servitude, even if they understood 
it sufficiently well. A certain moral tone may do much 
to prevent this disparity running to excess; but it 
would soon be found how irresistible are the difficulties 
in determining theoretically, or by mere kindly feelings, 
what is a fair price for the services of a governess as 
compared with those of a cook. A popular contem- 
porary, whose wit is only excelled by his humanity, is 
unsparing in his ridicule of those advertisements which 
offer mean salaries to governesses ; but, while we sym- 
pathise in the feeling which dictates these paragraphs, 
we always feel, at the same time, how vain they are, 
while the obvious fact remains, that no one would offer 
such rewards if he did not well know that there are 
individuals willing to accept them, and to whom, conse- 
quently, the offer is acceptable. Between any bargain- 

ing parties, who can well interfere? It io teeuiedaine 
as pg ome we refer when we suggest self-examination 
to those who are indignant at apparent high prices or 
low prices elsewhere. Why does a journeyman-smith 
receive a higher wage or salary than many a country 
clergyman ; or a lackey higher than a schoolmaster ; 
or an Opera-dancer higher than fifty governesses ; or 
a fine yarn-spinner higher than a hand-loom weaver? 
Every master-smith, every gentleman keeping up a 
private establishment, every theatrical manager, every 
cotton manufacturer—can and would state candidly 
why such things are in his own peculiar department; 
and no one else has a right to condemn unless 
quite certain that he does not countenance analogous 
eccentricities in other ways. « 

Lest it should seem that we are justifying extortion, 
imposition, grasping, , forestalling, flint-skin- 
ning, and a whole train of usages which everybody is 
ready to condemn, we may be allowed, in conclusion, 
to say, that such is not the object in view. All these 
things may really be so bad as to merit condemnation ; 
but there is enclosed within them all a kernel, a some- 
thing which gives character not only to them but to 
all our commercial transactions ; and we simply wish 
the reader to study this kernel in so far as it is involved 
in his own actions. If after this he can determine 
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satisfactorily to his own mind ‘What is a fair 
?’ we can have no possible objection, provided 
takes care to lash himself as heartily as he lashes 
his neighbours. 


BLIND OBERON. 

(The following anecdote is related by Professor Schubert of 

Munich. It is given as the confession of his friend, Frantz 
Harick, a physician of the university of Stuttgart :—) 
Ow leaving the university, I went to reside at Offen- 
bach, intending to establish myself there. Offenbach 
is a small town in Swabia, where each house has grow- 
ing before the door a fir and a linden tree, the united 
symbols of grief and joy keeping watch at the thres- 
hold. The air there is pure, the women are beautiful, 
and the old men go down to the grave without suffer- 
ing from those infirmities common toage. A physician 
might have chosen a more promising field for action ; 
but I was induced by the beauty of the place and the 
salubrity of the atmosphere to settle myself there ; 
besides, there was no particular reason to take me 
elsewhere, therefore I took up my abode at Offenbach, 
hoping that my profession would always enable me to 
procure at least bread and salt, the only luxuries to 
which I dared to aspire. 

On arriving in the town, my first visit was to the 
doctor already established there—a man of a dry, cold, 
calculating disposition, who would scarcely deign to 
speak to me, observing me closely whilst the interview 
lasted. It was easy for me to perceive that my inten- 
tion of locating myself at Offenbach inspired him with 
anything rather than kindly feelings towards me, and 
that instead of a con/frére, I had found an enemy. 

Of what great consequence is it to me, after all? 
thought I. He cannot cause the air of Offenbach to grow 
colder towards me, nor render the country less pictu- 
resque in my eyes. I was very far from foreseeing to 
what an extent the jealousy of this covetous man could 
be carried. In a remote country-place like Offenbach, 
every man who travels is looked upon with suspicion ; 
the word stranger is a term synonymous with impostor 
or adventurer. 

I was unknown, uncommunicative, and consequently 
became an object of suspicion: in a very short time I 
felt that the inhabitants of this little town reposed no 
confidence inme. Nodealer of any kind would furnish 
me with the smallest article without presenting a bill 
Hyer it, and my hostess exacted payment in advance. 


the cause. 

By quitting the town, I might have put an end to 
so much unpleasantness ; but wounded pride prevented 
me. I scorned the idea of departing whilst a shadow 
of doubt hung over ny reputation. A trivial incident 
occurred to increase the universal feeling of distrust. 
The doctor having a report that I was no phy- 
sician, the judge the canton had me summoned 
to appear before him, in order that I might produce 
my credentials. I shewed him my diplomas, which 

examined and returned to me with many apologies. 
Being aware at Offenbach that I had been cited before 
judge, person put what colouring he pleased 
the ci To crown all, my isolated situa- 
tion left me no means of elucidating doubts, offered 
ty of obviating prejudices, presented no 

oceasion of winning public esteem ; and, in 

position more and more irksome 

. A sort of cordon sanitaire was drawn round 

as separated from my kind, my fellow-men 

me, and I found myself alone in the 

of the malady I was suspected of 


having. Whenever I made my appearance in tie 
streets, the children would stop their games to gaze a 
me; and if I chanced to smile at one of the rosy-cheeked 
urchins, or stroked his hair with my hand, immediately 
he would move away hanging his head. But ought 
I to confess it, Wilhem—ought I to tell you tha 
there was one thing which disturbed my peace mop 
than ought else beside?—futile though it was, it gives 
me pain to refer to it. The old doctor had a dog, callej 
Oberon ; a fine animal, much beloved and caressed by 
everybody. Whether it was that his master had taught 
him to know me, or that my lonely habits displease 
him, the dog never met me without pursuing me. 
Bitter against me without a cause, he personifigl 
public opinion. The moment he observed me, his 
barking attracted the Offenbach people to their doors 
and it appeared to me that the expression of every 
countenance manifested much delight. Oberon’s an. | 
tipathy was the most cruel blow I had received; jt | 
pained me beyond description. I knew that the dis. | 
like of an animal, naturally loving and docile, js 
regarded by the ignorant as indicative of no good, 
Therefore, whenever I espied Oberon in the distance 
I made for an opposite direction, to avoid coming in 
contact with him. You can scarcely believe it, Wil. 
hem, nevertheless it is true, perfectly true; all othe 
trials and humiliations I supported with courage, if 
not with calmness, but that dog tried my patience to 
the utmost: his bearing towards me was more insup. 
portable than all the slander to which I was subjected, 
To me he was most detestable, insomuch that om 
could neither seek satisfaction from such an enemy, 
nor have the consolation of despising him. 

One evening as I was returning from a ramble in the 
environs, with my gun over my shoulder, not muc& 
pleased with my success in the chase, and exceedingly 
out of humour because of some fresh calumnies lately 
circulated by the old doctor, I met, at a turn in th 
road, the very personage who occupied my thoughts 
face to face: both he and I turned pale—he with fear, 
and I from anger. Yet would I have passed him in 
silence, had not Oberon darted forward, barking furi- 
ously. ‘Call off your dog, sir!’ I cried, lowering my 
fowling-piece. I do not know what the doctor imagined, 
but he quickened his pace without heeding me. The 
dog continued to bark louder and louder still, turning 
at me and shewing his teeth; then, levelling my guna 
him, I repeated: ‘Call off your dog, sir !’—and almost 
at the instant the piece went off. There was a long 
plaintive cry, and Oberon lay weltering in his blood. 
The old doctor stood aghast. ‘It is your own fault, 
sir,’ I said, in an altered tone; ‘I asked you to call 
him away ;’ and turning on my heel, I continued my 
route at a rapid pace. 

Having reached my home, I threw myself into s 
chair, trembling all over. I was as much agitated a 
if I had committed a great crime. Oberon, as he lay 
rolling in the dust, was continually before my eyes. | 
went to bed, hoping to rid myself of the painful sight; 
but I slept badly, disturbed during the night by feverish 
restlessness. 

The next day, I rose earlier than usual. I tried to 
write—to study: in vain I endeavoured to fix my | 
attention. I wished to go out, but shrank from passing 
through the town, expecting to meet reproachful | 
glances on every side. No one would make allowance 
for the action of the previous evening, and the doctor 
would undoubtedly make use of it to my disadvantage. | 
Exclusively of that, conscience whispered that I had 
8 to a mean revenge; and I really felt ashamed 
of the deed. Towards night, however, I ventured into | 
the streets, and it seemed to me, as I drew near the | 
square, that all the children had disappeared on my | 
approach; thereabouts, too, it was that I had been 
accustomed to meet Oberon, but he was not to be see 
now, and his absence struck me to the heart. What 
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| would I not have given to hear his bark, which, the very 
) evening before, had irritated me so much! 
| Several days passed away without bringing any 
| relief to my mind. I wished to know what was be- 
come of the doctor’s dog, yet would not venture to 
! inquire of any one. I did not kill him, I knew—I 
hoped not, at least; but what had they done with him? 
| Several times already I had passed close to the doctor’s 
house—that domicile which was formerly so carefully 
avoided by me—in hopes of making some discovery. 
i All my attempts were unsuccessful till one evening 
} [observed in the distance a dog stretched before the 
! door. I quickened my steps, and found Oberon sleeping 
jn the setting sun. The sight caused my heart to 
beat. Approaching him hastily, I called him by his 
name. He no sooner heard my voice, than he jumped 
up in terror, and attempted to escape; but his efforts 
| were made in vain: when he sought the door, he 
| struck his head against the wall. Amazed at what I 
| saw, I took his head between my hands, and raised it 
| up: Oberon was blind! 
| I-eannot describe to you, Wilhem, the effect this 
| discovery had on me. Freeing the poor brute from my 
| hands, I felt my eyes filling with tears, and left the 
| spot. Day after day I repaired to the same locale to 
see Oberon; but his dislike having changed to fear, 
he always made his way into the house when instinct 
warned him of my approach. As for the rest, I soon 
understood that in losing his sight Oberon had lost all. 
| Having become useless, he was no longer cared for; 
his attenuated form attested the cruel neglect to which 
he was abandoned. It was evident that he to whom 
he belonged only kept him to bear testimony to my 
conduct. Even the children who were wont to enjoy 
afrolic with Oberon, turned away from him with dis- 
gust when they saw him dull and maimed. No longer 
able to amuse themselves with his caresses, they 
sported with his infirmities. 


Then that animal, but a short time before so animated 
and confiding, became cowardly through suffering ; his 
limbs lost their elasticity, and his abject attitude in- 


dicated a continual dread of punishment. I watched 
wer the progress of Oberon’s sufferings with all the 
sympathy that a man, solitary and unhappy himself, 
was capable of imparting. Had I been more fortunate 
in my profession, I should, perhaps, have been very 
little concerned for the misfortune I had occasioned : 
prosperity hardens the heart and removes pity from 
the breast; but I was a man of sorrow and adversity, 
overcome with grief, yet unable to alleviate the afflic- 
tion 1 had caused: there was a void within me; and 
in the absence of feelings more serene, remorse took 
possession of the vacuum. ‘That fatal gunshot caused 
me to think seriously. I asked myself what would 
have been the consequence had a man instead of Oberon 
been my victim. Deeply I grieved over the sufferings 
I had inflicted, but more especially I deplored my 
inability to correct the evil passion which prompted 
me to commit so base an act. 

My sojourn at Offenbach became every day more 
aad more insupportable; to the list of my afflictions 
distress was soon added: confidence was denied me 
im every quarter; and at length I resolved to seek a 
home elsewhere. Offenbach I could leave without a 
single regret; but what would become of Oberon? I 
determined, if it were possible, to take him with me, to 
expiate, so far as lay in my power, for the wrong I had 
done him. 

Once more I called upon the old doctor, who could 
hot conceal his surprise at seeing me. ‘I am going 
to leave Offenbach,’ I said to him.—A triumphant 
smile twinkled in his cunning gray eye.—‘ But before 
Igo I have a request to make of you,’ continued IL— 
He became thoughtful.—‘ Will you give me Oberon ?’ 

“My poor blind dog?’ said he, contemplating me 
with a look of astonishment. 


* The same.’ 

‘What do you want with him? To have the pleasure 
of shooting him ?’ 

I jumped to my feet with a bound, clenched my 
hands with rage, but recovered myself almost imme- 
diately. ‘If you give him to me,’ I repeated, ‘I shall 
do him no harm.’ 

‘Take him if you wish,’ said the doctor shrugging 
his shoulders: ‘he has a sort of claim on you—he bears 
your mark.’ 

Saluting him without making any reply, I left the 
house. The same evening I was on the road to Berlin, 
and Oberon stowed away on the top of the coach, in 
possession of a bed of straw. 

Next morning, having alighted at the hotel where 
we were to breakfast, I begged the driver to assist the 
poor blind animal to get down. Then I called him; but 
scarcely had I pronounced his name when he fled across 
the country. We went in pursuit of him to the top of 
a hill, abruptly cut off to the right by a deep ravine, at 
the bottom of which a mill was in motion. Oberon 
ran in that direction, straight to the precipice. I 
wished to follow him; but as I gained on him, the 
noise of my footsteps only served to increase his 
rapidity, and I saw him disappearing in the abyss. On 
arriving at the precipice, I beheld his mutilated body 
passing under the mill-wheel ! 


DEBORAH, OR ‘SHE THAT SPEAKETH.,’ 


Tue hive or honey bee belongs to the hymenopterous 
insects, and may be known, as many other honey- 
collecting insects of that order, by the peculiar con- 
formation of the hind-feet, the first joint of which is 
compressed and extended into the form of a square 
plate, inside which are placed brush-like tufts of hair. 
The middle jecint is also very peculiar. Mr Knight says: 
‘the shin, or middle portion of the hind pair of legs, is 
actually formed into a triangular basket, admirably 
adapted for this design’—namely, that of conveying the 
propolis and pollen of flowers to the hive—‘ the bottom 
of this basket is composed of a smooth, shining, horn- 
like substance, hollowed out in the substance of the 
limb, and surrounded with a margin of strong and 
thickset bristles. Whatever materials, therefore, may 
be placed by the bee in the interior of this basket, are 
secured from falling out by the bristles around it, 
whose elasticity will even allow the load to be heaped 
beyond their points without letting it fall.” Mr Cotton 
tells us, that he has examined hundreds of bees’ legs 
under a glass, and has invariably found their bristles 
to consist of ten rows, with sixteen hairs in a row; and 
he adds in his quaint manner: ‘ And I quite believe that 
every bee, since the beginning of the world, has had this 
number of hairs on her leg, and no more.’ The use of 
these bristles is to roll the pollen which the bee collects 
—chiefly by her mouth—from the flowers, into round 
balls, which she then sticks into these baskets, which 
are on the same joints: the hairs are very stiff and 
short, and not overlapping each other, so that this 
process does not entangle them, or waste the pollen by 
making it stick to them. When the bee loads this 
basket with propolis—which is a brown odoriferous 
substance of a resinous character, used in cementing 
and varnishing their cells—she first kneads the piece 
she has detached with her mandibles for perhaps nearly 
half an hour; she then passes it backwards by means of 
her feet into her basket, patting it down to make it 
adhere; then adds a second pellet, and a third, and so 
on, till the baskets are quite full, when she flies off to 
the hive. 

But these bristly legs with baskets are not the 
property of all bees: in every hive there are three 
sorts of bees—the queen, the drone, and the neuter 
or working-bee; these last constitute the bulk of 
| the population. There is never more than one queen 
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: ‘Take a queen-bee and a 
worker, place them side by side, how great are the odds 
between them! The worker has strong jaws for build- 


flowers—the queen has a short one, just enough to 
supply her with food, which the bees give her freely ; 
the workers have wings reaching almost to the end of 
their bedies—the queen has short ones, though her body 
is so much longer and heavier; they are crossed over 


poisonous sting to fight against all their 
those of the queen—the sting of the queen 
more deeply-seated in her body: she 
seldom uses it. The queen-bee lays 30,000 eggs in a 
year, to keep up the number of the hive—a pretty large 
ily ; they all teach a lesson to us by the great 
y pay to their mother. The workers, though 
females, are all barren, and cannot lay one.’ 

It is singular that bees, which all come from the same 
eggs, should thus differ—but so it is; and a still more 
remarkable fact is, that the bees are able to turn a 
common grub into a queen whenever they require a 
new sovereign. When they have fixed on a young 
grub for this purpose, they enlarge its abode by pulling 


would scarcely be credited but on the strongest and 
most undeniable authority; but it is now so well estab- 
lished by the united testimony of Schirach, by whom 
it was first published, and subsequently by Huber, the 


time immemorial, seem to have been aware of it. 
office of the drones, which form the third division 
community (for it must be remembered that, 


authors have said that they feed the young grubs, but 


this Cotton and others doubt, because, he say: 
‘they have no proboscis at all to put into the deep cell, 
and the young grub is curled up at the bottom of it; 


all males; and it appears that, unless to warm the hives, 
as before mentioned, of the greater part of them it may 
be affirmed that, ‘to be born, and die, seems the sum. 
total of their existence.’ The drones are hatched just 
before a new swarm rises, the eggs being usually laiq 
in April or May; and very few migrate with it. 
About the beginning of August, the common bees— 
which before had been very careful in building houses for 
the drones, and feeding them—without any apparent 
reason, become inflamed with anger, fly on them, and 
kill every male in the hive. Huber thus narrates the 
method of this massacre :—‘In order,’ he says, ‘tg 
ascertain this point, a glass table was on 
which were put six hives, with swarms of the same 
year; and placing ourselves below, to see what passed 
in scene of action, we endeavoured to discover how 
the drones were destroyed. This contrivance was com. | 
pletely successful. On the 4th July we saw the worker 
actually massacre the males, in the whole six swarms } 
at the same hour, and with the same peculiarities. The 
glass table was covered with bees full of animation, | 
rushing upon the males as they came from the bottom | 
of the hive; they seized them by the antenna, the | 
limbs, and the wings, and, after having dragged them | 
about to the place they deemed most fit for execution, | 
they killed them by repeated stings, directed between | 
the rings of the belly. The moment when they felt the | 
weapon was the last of their existence, they stretched | 
their wings and expired. At the same time, as if the | 
workers did not consider their victims quite dead, they | 
pushed their stings still deeper, so that they could not | 
easily withdraw them without turning themselves round | 
for the purpose. Next day, having resumed our former | 
position, we witnessed fresh scenes of carnage. During | 
three hours, the workers slaughtered the males with | 
the utmost fury. On the preceding evening they had | 
massacred all which belonged to their own hive, but nov | 
they attacked those which had been driven from the | 
neighbouring hives, and had taken refuge among them. 
We likewise saw them tear some remaining male pupe 
from the cells, and, having first greedily sucked all the | 
fluid from their bodies, they carried them off. The | 
following day, not a single male could be discovered in | 
the hives.’ { 
The circumstance of the drones having no stings | 
disqualifies them from defence, so that, though larger 
insects than the workers, they fall easy victims. What | 
is the cause of this impulse to destroy, seems not fully 


unnoted—which is, that when a hive is deprived of its | 
queen, this massacre does not take place; and Huber j 
suggests, that this may be because the males are in such 
a case reserved for pairing with a new queen; but this } 
seems more a guess than an established fact. ‘There | 
are some bee-masters who speak of the destruction of 
the drones as being accomplished in part by pinching | 
and pushing out of the hive; but the above account o 
Huber’s, given from his own ion, seems to me 
to be correct. 
So work the honey-bees ; 
Creatures which, by a rule in nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 
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The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executioners pale 
The lazy yawning drone.—Henry V. 

Well does the honey-bee deserve her expressive 
Hebrew name Deborah, ‘she that speaketh,’ for rich 
1 are the lessons of wisdom she reads to us. The old 
| transiation of Ecclesiasticus says: ‘The bee is small 
| among the fowles, yet doth its fruite pass in sweetnesse.” 
| The Koran says: ‘The Lord spake by inspiration unto 
| the bee, saying: Provide thee houses in the mountains, 
) and in the trees, and of those materials wherewith men 
| puild hives for thee; then eat of every kind of fruit, 
| and walk in the beaten paths of thy Lord.’ .And an 
| Arabic author makes the following curious remarks on 
| this passage: ‘ Stop, then, and consider and admire the 
| perfect obedience of the bees, and the beauty of their 
compliance with the commands of their Lord. How 
they build their houses in these three—in the mountains, 
and in the trees, and in the materials wherewith men 
build hives for them; for the bees never build their 
) houses at all in any other than these three Look, 
} then, how they yield the beauty of obedience, even to 
) the taking their houses before they eat ; for they take 
| them first; and when they have established their houses, 

they go out and eat of the fruits.’ 

In the wonderful structure of these houses we may 
| find subjects for much, very much of admiring contem- 
| plation; but at this time our space will not allow us to 
| enter on a theme which is too extensive to be contracted 
| into our present limits. We will, therefore, content 
ourselves with examining the structure of some of those 
| organs, so admirably adapted for their purpose, with 

which ‘their Lord’ has provided these little creatures ; 
| and the first which claims our notice is the proboscis, 

or toigue, with which they gather the supplies. This 
is of most elaborate and curious mechanism. When 
the bee is engaged in collecting the nectar of flowers, 
| or sipping honey, we have opportunity of observing a 
| long glittering tongue, which darts out from a sheath. 
With this instrument the insect penetrates into the 
deepest recesses of flowers of the most inaccessible for- 
mation—diving into the curled nectary of the columbine 
or larkspur, or the long spur of the orchis, and with it 
sweeping off the honey which adheres to them with 
| equal ease whether the surface be convex or concave. 
| This most wonderfully-formed organ ‘consists of no 
| less than five distinct branches—a central piece of four 
horny scales, which constitute the tongue, tapering to 

& point, convex outwards, and concave on the side 
| facing the trunk, the two outer ones sheathing the 

inner ones, so as to appear but one single tube; by a 

joint in the middle they bend, or extend all at once, 

carrying with them the unjointed tongue, which is 
cylindrical, and about the size of a hair: seen through 

& magnifier, it appears to be composed of successive 

Tings. If we hold a bee between the fingers, we can 

easily perceive a kind of brown shining instrument, like 

4surgeon’s needle, folded closely down from the mouth 
towards the throat, where it terminates in a point. At 
the pleasure of the bee, this instrument can be projected 
forward either in a curved or straight form, so as to 
Tesemble the beak of a bird.’ There are two sheaths to 
the bee’s tongue, one of them covering scarcely half its 
length, and the other extending not quite round the 
arcumference; and each of these sheaths consists of 
two pieces. The tongue itself terminates in a sort of 
button, fringed with a circle of hairs, as are the rings 
of the tongue, forty in number, quite to the base. It 

18 Supposed that this beautiful provision is designed for 

the purpose of brushing off and securing the honey 

Which is found in the cups of flowers. The tongue rises 

from a pivot within the head, and is furnished with two 

muscular levers, by means of which it can be elongated ; 
the sheath is furnished at its extremity with two small 

divaricating feelers, consisting of several joints with a 

few scattered hairs, probably intended to assist its 


tactile powers; and it is surmised that these are put 
forth to aseertain whether it may be needful to un- 
sheath the tongue itself. It seems probable that this 
organ is furnished with as many short muscles as the 
tongue of a fish, which are capable of moving it in all 
directions. One writer says, that he has seen it growing 
larger and smaller by turns as it was engaged in col- 
leeting honey, and that this alternate lessening and 
increasing extended from the point to the root. The 
bee can unsheathe and withdraw this tongue with the 
greatest celerity. 

The sting is as wonderful an instrument as the 
tongue ; it consists of an extensile sheath enclosing two 
needle-shaped darts finer than a human hair, the deli- 
cacy of the point of which may be strikingly inferred 
from the observations of Hook in his Micrographia. He 
says: ‘An exceedingly small needle being examined 
by a microscope, the point thereof appeared above a 
quarter of an inch in breadth—not round or flat, but 
irregular and unequal; and the surface, though ex- 
ceedingly smooth and bright to the naked eye, seemed 
full of ruggedness, holes, and scratches: in short, it 
resembled an iron bar out of a smith’s forge.’ Now, 
the sheath of a bee’s sting, when thus examined, exhibits 
everywhere a most exquisite polish, without the least 
flaw or blemish, and ends in a point too fine to be 
visible. The darts are distinctly separate even to the 
base; and though so close together as to appear one, 
they act independently of each other, and one can 
be protruded beyond the other. They are armed with 
ten minute teeth near their extremity, which stand 
obliquely like a saw, so that when plunged into any 
tough substance, the bee can seldom withdraw them 
again, and consequently both darts and sheath, with 
all their accompanying parts, are forcibly wrenched 
from the insect’s body, and this mutilation causes its 
speedy death. ‘The sting is articulated to the lower 
end of the bee’s body by thirteen scales, and moved by 
muscles, which, though so small as to be indistinct to 
the naked eye, are yet strong enough to force the sting 
to the depth of the twelfth of an inch into the thick 
skin of a man’s hand. Swammerdam found these 
muscles to be eight in number. When the bee is pre- 
pared to sting, one of the darts, having its point a little 
in advance of the other, first plunges into the skin, and 
being fixed by its foremost barb, the other strikes in 
also; and they alternately penetrate deeper and deeper, 
till they acquire a firm hold of the flesh with their 
hooks.’ At the base of the sting, and communicating 
with the tube of the sheath, is seated a bag or bladder, 
in which is secreted a poisonous fluid; this bag is fur- 
nished with a very strong muscle, which twines itself 
round it, and has its tendon in the middle; the con- 
traction of this muscle causes the poison to flow out 
into the wound. ‘The poison thus propelled is a trans- 
parent fluid, and is supposed to contain some acid, from 
the circumstance that it changes the tint of vegetable 
blues to a bright red; and it is so very active, that 
Fontana supposes that a grain of it would be sufficient 
to kill a pigeon. 

Various are the remedies proposed for the wounds 
inflicted by this wonderful weapon. Cotton says: 
‘Above all, pull the sting completely out, as it is 
barbed like a fish-hook, and will work into the flesh. 
Then squeeze the poison out with the pipe of a small 
key, as you would a thorn, and put a little honey on 
the place, just to keep the air away ; if this be done at 
first, the swelling will generally be a mere nothing.’ 
He also tells us never to blow on a bee, as it will sting 
directly if you do; but an assertion of Sydserff’s, who 
was a bee-taker at Leigh, on Mendip, and published a 
treatise on bees in 1792, contains some such very 
singular statements with regard to the effects of bee- 
stings, that I must conclude this paper by transcribing 
them. He says: ‘With respect to the poison which 
is left in the wound, from more than thirty years’ 
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experience, I have the greatest reason to believe that the 
sting of one bee serves to mollify, prevent the swelling, 
and, in effect, cure the sting of another.’ He describes 
the circumstances of his little brother, a child in petti- 
coats, hooking down a part of a bunch of bees preparing 
for swarming, which instantly covered him, and stung 
him to such an extent that he—Sydserff— pulled 
several stings out of the tongue, and thirteen out of 
and off one of the ears. He then adds: ‘The effect of 
this disaster was, that he looked pale and appeared to 
be sick, but there was not the least sign of any swelling,’ 
nor did he suffer at all subsequently from the effects of 
the stings. He afterwards says: ‘If I am stung by a 
bee in the face, I generally swell almost blind ; if 
the back of the hand, the swelling ascends to the tops 
of the fingers; but if I am stung by two bees near the 
same place, the swelling is not so much; and if I am 
stung by ten or more bees, the swelling is very little, or 
none at all. I would not by choice be stung by them 
if it can be avoided, but after I have been stung once, 
Ihave no objection against being stung twice ; and after 
I have been stung twice or three times, I do not mind 
if I am stung fifty or a hundred times.’ He speaks of 
one occasion when, being suffering from one set of stings, 
a new set were inflicted, and says: ‘what was my sur- 
prise when I found these fresh stings to be of very great 
service! the pain I felt was removed almost instan- 
taneously, and the tenderness in the flesh very soon 
passed off;’ the third day after this, he says he was 
again very much stung, but these stings had no effect 
whatever on him, and he only felt them when they first 
pricked. He gives repeated instances of similar effects 
following the single and the repeated stings of bees, the 
former always producing as much effect on him as is 

on other people; whilst the repetition of the 
infliction invariably acted remedially; so that, as a 
remedy for the wound, he always recommended that 
another bee should be allowed to sting near the same 
place, and all would be well—a direction quite in 
consonance with the homeopathic principle of the 
present day. 


DECIMAL COINAGE. 

A Serecr Committee of the House of Commons have 
given in a report, recommending the adoption of a 
decimal system of coinage, instead of the system so long 
in use. Facility in accounting is the professed reason 
for this change. It is proposed to retain the sovereign 
as the leading coin, but to abolish the penny, because 
the penny is the twelfth part of a shilling, and also the 
farthing, because the farthing is the fourth part of a 
penny. The half-crown will also be abolished, because 
it is the eighth part of a sovereign, all reductions other- 
wise than by tens being objectionable, on the ground of 
their inconvenience in reckoning. 

In the new coinage, should the plan be adopted, 
there would be florins, or two-shilling pieces, because 
ten of these make a pound. There would also be shil- 
lings, as heretofore, because ten of these make a half 
sovereign. But the smaller money would be com- 
pletely revolutionised. The Penny—one of the oldest 
denominations of English money, though formerly of 
much greater value than now—would be abolished, 
leaving only its name to history, literature, and tradi- 
tion. Instead of it and its progeny of farthings, we 
shall have Muxs in various numbers, as one-mil pieces, 
two-mil pieces, five-mil pieces, ten-mil pieces, twenty- 
mil pieces, and twenty-five-mil pieces (equal to six- 
pence), some of these, however, being evident anomalies, 
only consented to because they would represent, or 
come near to represent, existing coins. The name 


Mil is adopted because the coin would be the thousandth 


part of a pound. 
The change would evidently be most felt in respect 


of articles of a definite character charged at a penny, | 
On any such article there would be a loss to the dealer | 


of 4 per cent., or 1 in 25, if a couple of two-mil pieces 
were taken instead. Yet there would be greater objec. 
tions to charging 5 mils, as the purchaser would they 
be a loser to the extent of no less than 16 per cent, 
Where the article, then, cannot be accommodated to 
the new coinage, there would undoubtedly be some 
trouble. In fixed charges for tolls, ferries, postage, 
and so forth, there would be the same inconvenience, 


on | The state will probably have to change the present 


penny-postage to one of four mils, and it will thus lose 
L.100,000 of revenue per annum. 

Cheap periodicals will evidently be greatly affected 
by the change, the loss of 4 per cent., or 1 in 25, being 
more than they could in general bear without serious 
detriment (unless at a time when the paper-duty was 
removed); while the rise to 5 mils would be an addi 
tion to the charge neither desired on one side nor likely 
to be submitted to on the other. To illustrate this 
point in the most sensible way, take a penny periodical 
of 90,000 of circulation, and it will be found that, at{ 
mils, the retail booksellers would weekly receive L.) 
less, and at 5 mils, L.80 more. We do not see hor 
this difficulty is to be overcome without a sacrifice o 
one side or the other. 

The greatest objection to this system of reckoning is 
that it does not bring British money into harmony 
with that of a single other state in the world. i 
makes a violent change, fraught with many inconveni- 
ences, and yet only enables us to divide a shilling ly 
ten instead of twelve. We must confess, however, that 
the movement is environed with difficulties, and perhaps 
what is proposed may be accepted, as being a step ia 
the right direction. 


THE CAPTIVE SEA-BIRD. 
Tuov solitary bird, with drooping wing, 
I watched thee from my chamber-window high, 
What time the sun flamed up the summer sky, 
Deepening the verdure of the green-leaved spring, 
Making all nature one glad offering ; 
And as the autumn-wind went sweeping by, 
And through long winter-nights, I heard thy cry 
*Mid the wild blast its melancholy fling! 
Oh, exile of the waters! unto me 
Lies earnest meaning in thy faintest tone ; 
Another sound comes o’er the ocean free, 
Dreary and wild, and hopeless as thine own— 
The voice of heavy hearts, that like to thee 
Pine in the far-off wilderness alone. ne 


THE POET GAY WITH THE QUEENSBERRYS. 
With these kind, lordly folks, a real duke and duchess, 
as delightful as those who harboured Don Quixote, and 
loved that dear old Sancho, Gay lived, and was lapped in 
cotton, and had his plate of chicken and his saucer of 
cream, and frisked and barked and wheezed, and grew fat 
and so ended. He became very melancholy and lazy, sadly 
plethoric, and only occasionally diverting in his latter days 
But everybody loved him, and the remembrance of his 

pretty little tricks.— Thacheray’s English Humorists. 
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